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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1855. 


GIBBON ON THE ORANGE. 


Gibbon was, in general, so careful a writer, and 
his knowledge of antiquity was so comprehensive, 
that any deviation from accuracy in his great 
historical work, even on a subordinate and inci- 
dental point, is worthy of being noted. His his- 
tory has, moreover, been revised by editors of so 
ih ability and learning, that those errors which 
inseparable from so vast an undertaking 
have been for the part rectified. The fol- 
lowing passage, howe stands without any 
servation in the recent excellent edition of the 
Decline and Fail Roman Empire, by Dr. 
Wm. Smith: 

Almost all the flowers, the herbs, and the fruits that 
grow in our European ens, are of foreign extraction, 
which, in many cases, is betrayed even by their names: 

and when the Romans 


v 
the apple was a native of Italy; 

had tasted the richer flavour of the apricot, the peach, the 

pomegranate, the citron, and the orange, they contented 

themsel these new fruits the 

discriminating them 

t of their coun- 


much 
were 
most 


ob- 


comm I 
from ¢ 
try.”—\ 
Of the exotic rerated in this 
] 


passage 
hnown to the 
the Malus Armeniaca, or apricot, is 
mentioned by Columella, a writer of the first 
century, as cultivated in Italy in his time. (De 
Re Rust., v. 10. xi. 2.) The Romans also ealled 
this fruit precocia or p preecoqua, 28 being an early- 
ripening peac Speaking of the different Persica, 
or pea hes, Pliny says, “ M: iturescunt estate pre- 
eocia, intra triginta annos reperta, et primo de- 
nariis singulis venundata.” (N. JI, xv. 11.) 

Martial, in an epigram headed “ Persica,” or 
* Nucipersica,” speaks of the apricot as inferior 
to the peach, and as a stock on which the peach 
was grafted : 


ne empire, 


“ Vilia maternis fueramus precoqua ramis: 
Nunc in adoptivis Persica cara sumus.” 
Palladius, however, who understood gardening 
tter than Martial, Armenia or pre- 
coqua as a species of peach, and as being grafted 
on the plum (xii. 7.). Dioscorides likewise, after 
speaking of peaches (IT jAa), says that the 
smaller sort, called Armenians, in Latin 
re more digs stible (De Mat. Me a i. 165. : and 
ee Sprengel’s not p. 416.) The Greek 
form of precoc qua occ 
in Galen De Fac. alim., ii. 20., and : 
Meursi: 


— xiii. 46. 
describes 
EpouKa | 
TpaKkoKla, 


e, vol. ii. 


G oponics. 


upted form 


ulian alhercocco, wit ilar forms in 


in the early P riod of 


Romance languages, and the old English apricock. 
(See Diez, Rom. Wérterbuch in Albercocco.) Le 
Grand d’Aussy (Vie Privée des Francais, tom. i. 
p. 216.) states that the apricot was not cultivated 
in France till the sixteenth century. 

The peach, Malus persica, had been introduced 
m0 comp before the time of Columella (v. 10.), 

n varieties are described by Pliny (xv. 11. 
13. whe states that it passed into Italy from 
Persia through Egypt. According to Le Grand 
d’Aussy, the peach was known to the ancient 
Gauls, and was cultivated in France in the time 
of Charlemagne (7b. p. 218.). 

The pomegranate, Punicum malum, or granatum, 
known to the Greeks in early times by the name 
of fod, appears to have been cultivated in Italy 
under the early emperors. (See Plin., NW. H. xiii. 
34.; Columella, xii. 41.) 

The citron, Malus Assyria, Medica, or citrea, 
was not cultivated in Italy in the time of Pliny. 
He states that the fruit was only eaten as an an- 
tidote against poison, and that the plant would 
not grow out of Media and Persia (xii. 7.,xv.14.). 
Virgil describes the citron as a Median tree, and 
speaks of its fruit as a remedy against poisons 
(Georg. 1. 126—135. Compare Theophrast., 
Hist. Plant., iv. 4.). A writer named Oppius > 
= by Macrobius, as stating in his work « 

Vild Trees, that the citron did not then grow in 
Italy: “ Citrea item malus et Persica; altera 
generatur in Italia, et in Media altera.” (Saturnal. 
iii, 19. § 4.) Palladius (iii. 6. v. i.), whose time 
is uncertain, but who is referred to the fourth 
century, gives a minute account of its cultivation 
as being then common in Italy. 

But the orange, Citrus aurantium Sinensis, was 
a plant wholly unknown to the ancients. It is a 
Chinese tree, and it lay beyond the range of their 
navigation and commerce. There sason to 
suppose that any ancient Roman had even seen 
the fruit of the orange. The common account he 
that the orange was introduced into Europe by 
the Portuguese as late as the sixteenth century; 
and it is added that the original orange-tree 
brought from the East was still growing at Lis- 
bon, near the end of the last century, in the 
garden of Count San Lorenzo (Le Grand d’Aussy, 
1b. p- 199.). 

It appears, however, that this account is not 
exact, and that the merit of having introduced 
the orange-tree into Europe does not belong to 
the Portuguese. According to the recent re- 
searches of Professor Targioni (as abstracted in 
“ Historical Notes on Cultivated Plants,” in the 
Journal of the Horticulture ld Society of London), 
the orange-tree was introduced into Europe from 
Arabia by the Moors; and was cultivated at 
towards the end of the twelfth century, 
Palermo, and probably Rome, in the 
Le Grand d’Aussy shows 


d its 
\, 


is no re 


Seville, 
and at 


hirteenth. likewise 
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that some plants of it existed in Dauphiné in the 
year 1333, Other writers have supposed that it 
was brought from Asia by the Venetians or Ge- 
noese. But whatever may have been the precise 
time at which the orange-tree was introduced into 
Europe, and whatever the channel by which it 
came, it is certain that Gibbon has committed an 
anachronism of at least ten centuries, in ascribing 
the cultivation of the orange to the Romans of the 
first period of the Em; L. 





OF ST. CROSS. 


HOSPITAL 


THE CHARTER OF DE BLOIS.—AUGMENTATION BY CAR- 
DINAL BEAUFORT.—ALLEGED LOSS OF THE STATUTES. 
—— CONSUETUDINARIUM.—OPINION OF THE MASTER OF 


ROLLS, Erc.* 


THE 


The Charter from the 3lst Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed in pursuance of the act 
6 Wm. LV. c. 71., and presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, by command of Her Majesty, 1837 :— 

“ Henry, by the Grace of God, Minister of the Church 
of Winchester, to the Venerable Lord in Christ, R iymond, 
Master of the Hospital of Jerusalem, and his brethren in 
due succession fur ever ; Those things, which are appointed 
for the honour of God, and for the health of their souls by 
the faithful in Christ, ought to b urely established 
as not to be shaken by any lapse of time; wherefore, be- 
loved brethren in the Lord, I deliver and commit to Pro- 
ind to the administration of yourself and your 
successors (as evidenced by this writing), the Hospital of 
the poor of Christ, which I, for the health of my soul and 
of the souls of my prede , and of the kings of Eng- 
land, have founded anew without the walls of Winchester, 


viden 


essors 











preserving its condition unchanged, so that, as it has been 
constituted by me, and has been contirmed by those apo- 
stolic men of pious memory Pope Innocent and Pope Lucius, 


the poor in Christ may there humbly and devotedly serve 
God. 

* Now the form of the service and the 
pointed by me is this: 

* Thirteen poor impotent men, and s 


or never to be able to support themsel 


constitution ap- 


as rarely 





out the assistance of another, shall remain pern 1 
in the Hospital, to whom shall be given necessary gar- 
ments, provided by the Prior of the house, and beds 

1itable to their infirmities; also good wheaten bread to 
the amount of five measures daily, with three dishes at 


er and one for supper, and sufficient drink. 
* It, however, it should happen that any one of these 

recover his strength, he shall be dismissed with decency 

and respect, and another shall be introduced in his room. 
* Besides which thirteen poor men, 100 oti 











gvod conduct, and of the more indigent, shall be received 
it the hour of dinner, to whom shall be given coarser bread 
of the same weight as above, and one dish, as shall seem 
meet ording to the convenience of the day, and a cup 
of the measure aforesaid; and who when they rise from 


| 


linner shall be permitted to take away whatever shall 
remain of the meat or drink. 

“We farther enjoin you compassionately to impart 
ier assistance, according to the means of the house, to 


ly of every description. 


otl 


the nm 


* See “ N. & Q,” Vol. x., pp. 183. 299. 381. 
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joined in the statutes : 
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“ All these things I with the assistance of Divine grace 
have appointed to be observed in the aforesaid house of 
God for ever, to be continually and faithfully fulfilled 
by you, but preserving in all things the canonical juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Winchester, that the appoint- 
ment and administration of the Prior of the said Hospital 
may be by the hands of the said bishop ; and that the 
rents, together with all the appurtenances, bestowed upon 
the said Hospital by me, may remain without disturbance 
or misapplication for the purposes of the said Hospital; 
among which appurterances we have thought it right to 
enumerate the following by their proper names: — The 
churches of Fareham, of Nursling, of Milbrook, of Twy- 
ford, of Hinton, of Alverst of Exton, of Hurstbourne, 
of Whitchurch, of Chilbolton, of Woodhay, of Alton, of 
Wintney, of Stockton, of Ovington, with all their appur- 
tenances and appendages, and the tithes of demesne of 
Waltham, and other rents assigned to them in the city 
of Winton: and if any person hereafter shall take upon 
himself to appropriate diminish the said rents, or to 
disturb or deteriorate the statutes and customs of the 
aforesaid House of God, which have been contirmed by 
the authority of the Holy See and of the King, let him 
incur the anger of Almighty God, and of the Bishop of 
Winchester, and of all good men, unless he shall study to 
But to you and 
sessors, benefuctors of the poor, while you preserve 





ke, 











or 














vour suc 
our constitutions without breach, may there be peace and 
merey from the Lord Jesus Christ.”—P. 843 

The date is not affixed, but 1157 is assigned as 

the year in which this charter was granted. 
Augmentation. 

Cardinal Beaufort, brother to King Henry IV. 
and Bishop of Winchester, about the year 1444 
made considerable additions to the buildings of the 
ILospitaland its revenues, and directed an increased 
number of poor and others to be maintained 
therein; he also imposed statutes and regulations 
to be observed on the part of the persons admitted 
on his foundation, which was to be described as 
the Alms-house of Noble Poverty. But the car- 
dinal, although a very wealthy man, had numerous 
enemies. He was scarcely dead before the malice 
of those who envied and hated him became too ap- 
parent, and the Hospital was soon stripped of the 
secular estates which he had annexed to it. How- 
ever, by the zeal and perseverance of Bishop Wayn- 
flete, a charter was granted by King Henry VI. 
in 1486, directing that with what remained of 
the cardinal’s endowment, one chaplain and two 
brethren should be maintained instead of the two 
chaplains, thirty-five poor men and thr “e women, 
appointed by Beaufort; that the chaplain should 
celebrate mass daily with a special collect for the 
soul of the founder, and with the other prayers en- 
the two brethren were also 





bound to say private prayers like the old brethren, 

but their habiliments should be different. ( Life 
of Bishop Waynflete, p- 225.) 
Statutes. 

With reference to the statutes of the house, 

a local historian states that the widcw of a 
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steward, prior to 1696, destroyed the whole of 
them and the ordinances,to cover her husband's 
defalcations. (Prouten’s Winchester Guide, p.38.) 
A similar statement was made to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in June, 1851, wherein it was al- 
leged that in the time of James I, one of the 
masters being resident in Scotland, left the care 
of the Hospital to his son, who again left it to a 
Mr. Wright, in whose time all the papers were 
lost, and that the wife of Wright burned all the 
records of the Hospital. (Shaw’s Justice of the 
Peace, vol. xv. p. 433.) 


’ seeliaacant 
Consuetudinarium. 


The commissioners (from whose report the copy 
of De Blois’s charter is taken) say that the regu- 
lations for the government of the Hospital and of its 
funds, if any were ever prescribed by the founders 
or visitors, appear to have been lost anterior 
to the year 1660, and the establishment was long 
conducted upon the authority of traditional custom 
only ; that the defect was at last supplied by com- 
mon consent of the master and brethren, about the 
end of the seventeenth century, by the preparation 
and adoption of a document called the Consuetu- 
dinarium, in which, after reciting that upon dili- 
gent and strict search made among the records of 
the Hospital, no statutes nor footsteps of any 
statutes could be found, directing the government 
and regulation thereof; but it then was and had 
been time out of mind governed by customs taken 
from and in pursuance of former grants and 
donations of the founder thereof . . . and to pre- 
vent all diff 
then master and the brethren, the steward and 
chaplain, mutually agreed and declared that the 
several customs and usages thereinafter written 
were those by which the said Hospital had been 
and was then governed. The instrument then sets 
forth the number and description of persons that 





were to be supported by the establishment, the | 


allowance to each weekly, yearly, and on parti- 
cular days, which, together with other matters of 


rule and regulation, although important, are too | 


long for insertion here. It also states, that it 
had been and was the custom and usage that the 
master should govern all persons in and belonging 


to the Hospital; that he should receive all the | 


— and revenues thereof, with which he was to 
ear the whole charge of the house, and to keep it 
and the church in suflicient repair ; the overplus he 
was to retain for himself, &c. (P. 847.) 

The representations made in the Guide Book, 
in the Court of Queen's Bench, and of what was 


told to the Commissioners, may be received as | 
matter of information only, and given without due | 


warrantry ; but the statements in the Consuetudi- 
narium, attested by the signatures of the several 
parties thereto, and ratified conditionally by the 
then bishop of the diocese, demanded and received 


rences and disputes in future, the | 


strict examination at the hands of the learned 
judge who presided over the court in which the 
inquiry was conducted. His searching eye and 
acute power of investigation soon detected the 
erroneous and fallacious assertions therein set forth. 


Judgment. 
§ 


The learned gentleman's opinion of that instru- 
ment is expressed with such a vigorousness of 
purpose, that it is not only startling, but forcibly 
unpressive. He said: 

“ This Consuetudinarium is one of the most extraordinary 
documents that ever was produced or relied upon in a 
court of justice: it begins by reciting that search had 
been made among the records of the Hospital, and that no 
statutes or trace of any statutes could be found, directing 
the government and regulation thereof. At that time t ey 
who were the parties to this recital had in their possession 
a copy « against Roger de Clowne [ one of the 
masters called severely to account by William of Wyke- 
ham in 1372, for endeavouring to convert the revenues of 
the House to his own use}, a copy of the Bull of Pope Gre- 
gory respecting the abuses introduced by the Master of 
the Llospital by the appropriation of its revenues, and ap- 
pointing a commission to inquire into the same. They 
had also a copy of the evidence and proceedings under 
that commission, besides which they had various docu- 
ments respecting the establishment of the Alms-house of 
| Noble Poverty. These documents, THEN and Now in their 
possession, contain ample evidence of the original rules 
and statutes, showing the object and destination of the 
charity to have been the very opposite to that to which 
they were about to convert it. The continuation of this 
document is of a piece with the opening; it recites that 
| it had been time out of mind governed by customs taken 
out of and in pursuance of the grants of the founders, the 
interpretation of which might occasion differences between 
the master and brethren ; and in orderto prevent which they 
(the master and brethren) had agreed on what the cus- 
tom was ° fhereupon they proceed to settle 
| the custom, or rather the distribution of the revenues of 
the charity, in elaborate detail, according to their own 
will and pleasure, in direct violation of an act of parlia- 
ment passed one hundred and twenty years before, and in 
direct opposition to the evidence and documents then in their 
| own custody . . A more barefaced and shameless do- 
cument, in my opinion, than this Consuetudinarium could 
not have been framed, nor could a more manifest and pro- 
bably wilful breach of trust have been committed by the 
master and brethren. The bishop who ratified this docu- 
ment trusted to the word of the master and brethren, but 
he gave his ratification qualified so as not to be in dero- 
| gation of the statutes of the founder, if these should 
afterwards be discovered.” —Law Journal, 1855, Chancery 











f the sentenc 


ases, 795—809. 


{| J am thankful to Mr. Cuarres T. Ketry for 
the corrections of my list of Masters supplied in 
Vol. x., p.473.; and through the medium of your 
columns request, on behalf of myself and other 
readers, the dates of appointment of the under- 
mentioned gentlemen, named by the Rev. Mac- 
kenzie Walcott, in his volume on Wykeham and 
his Colleges, as having been Masters of the above 
celebrated Louse : 

Page 347. “John Rede, D.D., Fellow of New College, 
1474. Warden of Winchester, &c. Master of St. Cross. 
Died 1521.” 
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Page 413. “John Crooke, Fellow of Winchester Col- 
lege, 1619. Prebendary of Winchester Cathedral, 1640. 
Master of St. Cross,” &c. Died about 1645. 

Page 434. The Right Hon. “Charles Wolfran Corn- 
wall, Barrister-at:law, one of the Lords of the Treasury, 
and twice Speaker of the House of Commons, 1780, 1784. 
Master of St. Cross.” Died 1789, and was bu in 
Hospital Church. 









Henry Epwarps. 


CHARACTER OF THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


The love of the Dutch for extreme cleanliness 
has become, as it were, proverbial ; and every one 
who has travelled through the country, and wit- 
nessed their grand h 
testify to the almost fanatical excess to which the 
passion for purification is carried among them. 
{t would appear, nevertheless, from various allu- 
sions in the works of our older writers, that in this 


bdomadal S¢ hoonmake %, can 





respect, as well as others, the Dutch of the present 
day are “unlike their Belgic ires of old:” and 
that while they have lost the bold and warlike 
character ascribed to their ancestors by Goldsmith 
in his Traveller, they have at the same time ceased 
to be characterised by the ruggedness of dress and 
filthiness of person which served at one time to 
point the mo: al of the wit and the satirist. Thus 
the punning «llusions in Prince Henry's taunting 
speech to Poins have ceased to be intelligible, and 
I am not aware that any commentator has endea- 
voured to explain them :— 





“ What a disgrace is it tome ...... to be 
ventory of thy shirts; as, one for superfluity, and one 
other for use ? — but that, the tennis-court keeper know 
better than I; for it is a low ebb of linen with thee, when 
thou keepest not racket there; as thou hast not done a 
great while, because the rest of thy /ow-countries have 
made a shift to eat up thy holland: and God knows, 
whether those that bawl out the ruins of thy linen, shall 
inherit his kingdom,” &c.— Second Part of Aing Henry 
IV., Act II. Se. 2. 

An explanation of these allusions would be 
desirable : they may be thought to receive some 
illustration from the following passage from Earle’s 
Microcosmography ; or, a Piece of the World 
discovered; §c., 12mo., London, 1732. In his 
character of “A Younger Brother,” the Bishop 
says: “His last refuge is the Low Countries, 
where rags and line nare no scandal, where h 3 lives 





a poor gentleman of a company, and dies without 
a shirt.” So also in a satirical work -by Owen 
Felltham (A Brief Character of the Low Countries 
under the State s. bei g Three VV 
the Vices and Virtues of the Inhabitants, London, 
1659, 12mo.), the sailors (that is, the inhabitants) 
are characterised as being able to “drink, rail, 
swear, niggle, steal, and be dows?e alike” (p. 40.) 
Goldsmith is reported to have said (where ?) 
that “a Dutchman's house reminded him of a 
temple dedicated to an ox ;” and in his Citizen of 


| the World (chap. xxxiv.), he says: “My Lord 


‘eeks’ Obse rration of 
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Firmly is certainly a Goth, a Vandal, no taste in 
the world for painting. I wonder how any call 
him a man of taste; passing through the streets of 
Antwerp a few days ago, and observing the naked- 
ness of the inhabitants, he was so barbarous as to 
observe, that he thought the best method the 
Flemings could take was to sell their pictures and 
buy clothes.” 

Perhaps, after all, these ill-natured sneers n 
have little better foundation than in those physic: 
peculiarities and eccentricities which have so long 
marked out the Low Countries as a stock theme 
for the exercise of satirical humour —ifrom the 
witty and extravagant descriptions of Marvell and 


But! to the pathetic “ Adieu ! 











eanaux, Canarus, 


eanaille” of Voltaire, and the sarcastic description 


of the author of Vath Wittram bares. 


Birmingham, 


fAinsr Actes. 


The Turkish Troops, a.v. 1800. — 


“It is, perhaps, a fortunate circumstance 

that the etforts which have been made at different 
and which are still making, by European officers, to in- 
troduce a discipline among the Turks, have proved in- 
effectual; for, if they are considered in regard to their 
personal courage, their bodily strength, or their military 
habits, they will be found to equal, if not to surpass, any 
other body of men. A loaf of bread, with an onion, is 
what many of them have always lived upon; rice is a 
luxury, and meat a da to them. With this abste- 
mious diet they are str rs to many of 

and the hardships of a camp life are habitual to them; 
because, from their infancy, they have slept upon the 
ground and in the open air. Discipline would certainly 
make men who are possessed of such natural advantages 
very formidable; whereas, from a want of it, they are 
despicable enemies.” 


.urope, 








times, 

















The camp at El-Arish: 


“ The view of the camp the morning after my 
at El-Arish, was to me a very sing 
it was original in its kind The 
stood was irregular, an perfect 
with no other signs of vegetation than a few da 
which stood in a cluster at a small distance. TI 
which are of different colours and shapes, were irr 
strewed over a space of ground several miles in 
and everything that moved was conspicuous to t ’ 
from the white ground of the landscaps rhe whole re- 
sembled a large fair; a number of the rs who serve 
without pay carry on a tratiic by wh 
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there are, besides, tradesmen of all d 

low the camp; some keep coffee-hous hich are dis- 
tinguished by a red flag; « are horse-dealers; and 
a number of public eryer constantly employed in 
describing to the multitude things lost, or in selling 


divers articles at auction. This scene of confusion is 
certainly more easily conceived than told; but a very 
ingenious definition of it was given by a Turk, who was 
asked to describe their manner of encampment. ‘ THWvs,’ 


said he, pulling from his pocket a handful of paras [a 
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small silver coin}, and throwing them carelessly on a 
table.” —J. P. Morten, 1801. 

The above extracts are from a Memoir of a 
campaign with the Ottoman army in Egypt, from 
February to July 1800. London, 1801, 8vo.; an 
interesting pamphlet of uncommon occurrence. 
Mr. Morier was private secretary to his excel- 
lency the earl of Elgi Borton Corney. 

Curiosities of Letter-writing.—I subjoin a per- 
fect gem, which I have just received from a female 
correspond nt: 

















t Leav 





at iy * * * Beges to it i i Ha 
nothing a gaints t! ° ( B ny 
Husband is a Soul And i Have nothir a Loud 
from the Parish and the Hous that I Live i ir m 
Sorounden Nebors Bee wear I Pick Hup my Lr 
for m i my fam! ic : 1 
Hi 


ea Nother Clous at 








The “ ne ’ I hear, consider the poor woman 

a witch! In my j nent, the appeal would 

have been less eloquent had it been couched in 
less exceptionable vernacular 

C. Mansrieip Incresy. 

The Duke of Monmouth. — The following is a 

copy of a letter addres 


Hull: 





“ Whitehall, 23 Aug. 
“ Gentlemen, 
“ Upon my arrivall att London I mett with the report 
of Mr. Marvell's death, one of the burgesses for yo" towne, 
hich gives me occasion to become a suitor to you in 
behalfe of Mr. Shales, that you would elect him to s ipply 
that va at icy in Parliament, whom I look upon as a person 
very wel —_— ed to serve the king, his country, and 
yo? Corporation in particular, to whose interests 1 shall 
always have a peculiar regard, and shall owne your kind- 
ness hevela as an obligation to, . 
“ Gentlemen, 
“Y* very humble Ser*t, 
“ Moxmovuts.” 








In another hand — 

“Rect the 29t» Auct, ’78.” 

t appears, however, oe the duke’s friend, Mr. 
hales, was not elected to supply the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Andrew Marvel, but 
apparently Mr. Anthony Gilby. SHORROLDs. 


Curious Magical C. ympact, — In Tableau de 
UInconstance des mavvais Ang res ng Demons, par Fr’. 
De Lancre, 2 Paris, 1612, p. he relates the 
following : 





“En lan 1574 vn homm nommé Trois Rieux, s’obliga 












enuers vn Mélecin Escossois qui s’estoit venu acc en 
cette ville de Bourdeaux nommé M: vcrodor he 
wo ulled in Scotland, Macrother or Muacgrowther) 
de luy r aprez sa mort de Demon, et & ces fins il luy 
engageoit son esprit, s’obligeant de luy reueler toutes 
choses secretes incognues aux hommes, et luy faire tous 


les iene: offic es, que semblables Esprits ont accoustumé de 
faire & ceux qui entrent en pareilles curiositez: mesme se 
trouuer et apparoir visiblement & sa dextre toutes les 
estes solemnelles, auec sa robbe et un juppin ou casaquin 


sed to the Corporation of 


de veloux tané, et des ch WUSses de mesme estoffe et cou- 
leur; bref en mesme habit qu‘il estoit lors dudict pacte et 














conuention, lequel estoit escrit sur de parchemin vierge 
en lettre de sang d@’homm “le téps auoit faicte vio- 
lette; et fut trouuer la dicte « ratid auec une platine de 
cuyure de forme rdéde d’assez mediocre gradeur, dans 
laquelle estoyent grauez les sept noms Dieu, des sept 
Anges, des sept plan?tes, et plusieurs autres caracteres, 
lignes, | ts et autres choses a moy incognues. 

“ Or ce Mac soder w estoit communement tenu pour Ma- 

cien ¢ t luv et toute sa famille un fort 

ul i vie sa plus grande fortune a 
esté dl in aux pauures prisonniers de la 
Concier 





May not such dark practices as the foregoing 
to the old phrase 


ez G. N. 





have given some countenance 
“ Buying and selling the Dev 





Osbern's Life of Odo.— Alban Butler, in his 
Lives of the Saints, vol. vii. p. 39., states that “the 
life of St. Odo, written by Osbern, and quoted 
by William of Malmesbury, seems nowhere to be 
extant.” In tom. exxxiii. col. 931. &c. of the 
Patrologie Cursus Completus, by the Abbé J. P. 
Migne, we find “Vita S. Odonis auctore, ut 
videtur, Osberno monacho Cantuariensi (Apud 
Mabil. Acta Sanctorum ordinis S. Bened., &c.).” 
This life states that Odo was Bishop of Sherborne, 
not Wilton, previously to his promotion to the see 
of Canterbury. Joseru B. M‘Caut. 

British Museum. 


“Why spare Odessa?” — We have all seen this 
Query many times repeated in the “ leading 
journal :” its transference to the more peaceful 
columns of “ N. & Q.” is now made more with 
view to the introduction of some quotations from 
the chapter entitled “ La Russie” of the Abbé de 
Pradt’s celebrated work, Le Congrés de Vienne, 
than from any special desire to see Odessa razed 
to the ground. At the same time I do wish to see 
that finely-situated port in the hands of a gene- 
rous power like England, which would render it a 
free mart for all the nations of the world, rather 
than an entrepdt to be opened or shut at the ca- 
price of a despot like Nicholas. The spirituel 
Abbé says (he was no admirer of Russia forty 
years ago; what would he say now ?) : 

“Une création d’arts et de commerce & Odessa m’in- 
spire plus de craintes que Sowarrow avec son armée en 





Italie: les armées passent, les arts restent. La Russie a 
pri route du Midi; elle s’avance sur lui avec une 
population vaillante et robuste, avee les instruments des 





arts, et sous des chefs aussi policés que les Européens. 





route arn purement Européenne est civilisée; 

ute armée Russe lest seulement dans ses chefs et ne 
Test pas dans le reste de ses membres, Quels que soient 
les progrés de la c vilisation en Russie, cette distance des 








chefs aux subalternes durera en longtemps. Mais 
c’est la précisément qu’est le danger. Une barbarie ro- 
buste et obéissante est tonjours aux ordres de la civili- 
sation la plus exquise. Des mains savantes manient des 
instrumens barbares, et sen servent comme des mains 
savantes peuvent le faire. . . . . Il parait que lamitié et 
la reconnaissance de la Prusse ont facilite les arrange- 
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mens de la Russie. On a pu croire n’avoir rien & con- 
tester & qui l’on pouvait croire tout devoir. . . . . C’était 
contre les agrandissemens de la Russie que le Congres 
devait dresser toutes les forces de sa raison, de ses re- 
presentations et de son opposition: c’eut été un intéres- 
sant plaidoyer que celui du midi de l'Europe, demandant 
au nord de cesser de l’alarmer, et de s’arréter enfin. .... 
En négligeant ce point capital, le Congres s’est complete- 
ment mépris sur l’intérét principal de l'Europe. II n’a 
pas connu le clef de la voiite de son propre ouvrage.” 
J. M. 
Recapitulations.—The pages of “N. & Q.” are 
too valuable to be encroached on by rec: ,pitula- 
tions, the greater part of which might be avoided 
by a reference to the very clear and copious in- 
dices of the volumes. In Vol. x., p. 494., Mr. 
Henry H. Breen gives a quotation from Darwin 
illustrative of the simile “ Stars and Flowers,” and 
refers to Vol. vii. passim. Now, if Mr Breen 
had taken the trouble to verify his passim refer- 
ence, he would have seen that the simile is referred 
to in three places only in the seventh volume ; 
and that, in one of those 
quotation from Darwin (which Mr. Breen gives 
with the air of its discoverer) was noted down by 
me. I may also here take the opportunity of 
ane out another needless rec apitulation. In 
Tol. ix., p. 346., I gave several parallel passages 
relative to “ Death ‘and Sle 2eP 3 
I quoted Thomas Warton’s well- known 
epigram on sleep;* and Peter Pindar'’s equally 
well-known English version. In Vol. x., p. 356., 
J. G. again quotes the Latin epigram, “ adding” 
the lines, as he says, to the “passages already 
given,” with the remark: “I have heard them 
attributed to an eminent dignitary in the Church, 
whose name has escaped me.” And at p. 412., 
D. S., after remarking, “there are several trans- 
lations or imitations of the elegant lines which 
have been sent you by J. G.,” quotes the English 
version of Peter Pindar. Curusert Bepr, B.A. 


” and among them 





Querics. 
BROMLEY LETTERS. 


May I ask whether any of your antiquarian 
readers can inform me what has become of the 
originals of the collection of letters known as the 
Broml. y Letters, published by the late Sir Geo. 
Bromley, Bart., 8vo., London, 1787, printed for 
Stockd: ale of Piccadilly ' ? They contain letters to 
and from the Queen of Bohemia and other mem- 
bers of the Palatine 


Prince Rupert. The letters were sold with the 
other effects of the late Sir George Bromley, who 


assumed the surname of Pauncefort, at his house | 


* Written for a statue of Somnus, in the garden of 
Mr. Harris, father of the first Lord Malmesbury. 


family, from whom that of 
Bromley descends, through a natural daughter of 


places (p. 513.), the | 


Latin | 


in Russell Square, in 1809, but who was their 
purchaser I am unable to ascertain, unless I can 
do so through your medium, 

I should also be much obliged if any of your 
correspondents can inform me of letters of Queen 
Henrietta Maria existing in private collections, 
or in printed works of not very usual occurrence, 
I am preparing a series of her letters for publica- 
tion, which I wish to render as complete as pos- 
sible. Mary Anne Everett Green. 


7. Upper Gower Street. 





Minar Querics. 


”— The tune to which Scott’s 
begin- 


* Bonnie Dundee. 
song, “The Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee,” 
ning : 

“To the Lords of Convention “twas Claver’se that spoke,” 
is usually sung, is not the tune called “ Bonnie 
Dundee,” in Thomson's or Wood's Collection of 
Scotch Songs. In Scott’s Diary (see Lockhart’s 
Life, vol. vi. p. 170.), he says the words were 
written to the tune of “ Bonnie Dundee.” Now, 
is the tune, to which the words are generally sung, 
an old air? Is it the air of “Bonnie Dundee” 
which was running in Scott’s head, when he wrote 
the verses; or what is the history of the air, if 
written to suit Scott’s words ? H. B. 


Rev, William Mackay.—At the east end of 
Martham Church, Norfolk, are stones commemo- 
rative of the Mackay family, and until recently 
there was one commemorative of himself; it is 


| now removed, owing to the decayed state of the 


tomb, and placed about the centre of the porch in 
the pathway ; it bears the following inscription : 
“ In Memory of Wm. Mackay, Rector of Fishly, Vicar 


of Upton, Sequestrator of Ranworth, and Curate of Repps 
with Bastwick. Died July 13, 1752, aged eighty-seven. 


Where can any account of the above be found! ig 
Did he publish any theological work ; and if so, 
what ? J. W. Drsott. 


Great Yarmouth. 


Doddridge and Whitefield. — Long before the 
existence of “ N. & Q.,” I asked for an explana- 
tion of the following singular plagiarism through 
the medium of another periodical, but received no 
satisfactory reply. I trust I may be more fortu- 
nate in my present inquiry. 

In vol. iv. of Doddridge’s Collected Works, there 
is a sermon on Luke x. 42., “One thing is need- 
ful;” and the same identical sermon appears 
amongst those of Whitefield, edit. London, 1825, 
p- 312. 

Can any of your readers account for this as- 
tounding fact ? C. W. Bryeuam. 
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Tartar Conqueror.— Who is the Tartar con- 
queror referred to in the following passage of 


R. I. Wilberforce’s Inquiry into the Principles of 


Church Authority, and where is the statement to 


be found ? 

“Those whose converse is only with books, and who 
live in that circle of thoughts which is suggested by our 
great divines, may imagine that the Church of Eng and 
has one consistent system of teaching, and inctlcates a 
single body of truth; but experience dissipates the d 
lusion, and shows such hopes to be like those of the 
Tartar « who discarded morning and evening 
prayer because he imagined himse If to have reached the 
land of eternal sunshine.” — P. 279. 





mnqueror, 


Wii1aM Fraser, B.C. L. 
Alton, Staffordshire. 

Clarkson Monument.—In 1827 a subscription 
was set on foot for the erection of a monument 
near Wade’s Mill, on the road to Cambridge, the 
spot where Thomas Clarkson conceived the idea 
of entering on his anti-slavery labours. Was the 
meniorial erected ? x. 


Copying-ink. — For some years I have saved 
the expense and the mistakes of an amanuensis in 
copying what I write, by taking fac-simile copies 
on damped tissue paper by the simple pressure of 
the hand. For this purpose I have used Tarling's 
copying-ink, and recently Plowman’s. The former 
is frequently so deficient in gum as to fail in 
producing a distinct fac-simile; and the latter so 
abundant as to smear or run when a copy is taken. 
Can any of your readers tell me what gum is the 
best, and how much should be put to a pint of 
common black ink, and if any other ingredients 
must be added to produce a distinct fac-simile ? 

Son. 

Van Lemput or Rem »e. — Since favoured by a 

reply in “N. & Q.,” respecting the painter Van 

Le »mput, I have in vain endeavoured to trace the 
issue of his sons. 

Perhaps one of your able correspondents could 
enlighten me farther on this point. I have been 
told they occasionally bore the name of Remee 
(from the father’s name Remigius). The family 





Professors. — What constitutes a professor ? 
Many small individuals assume that title, and 
many good philosophers do not use it, although 
they give lectures of the highest quality. © Mu1. 


Nuns acting Priests in the Mass. — At a 
short distance from Schaffhausen, on the Swiss 
side of the Rhine, is a place called Diessenhofen, 
near which there is a convent of Dominican nuns 
dedicated to St. Catherine. In a Guide-book, 
entitled Nouvel Ebel. Manuel du Voyageur en 
Suisse et en Tyrol, 10™° édit., revue et corrigée 
par L. Maison, Paris, 1852, I find the followi ing 
account of this convent (pp. 190, 191.): 





“Avant Diessenhofen, on voit le beau couvent dit de 
Ste. Catherine. Il contient quarante religieuses avec une 
prieure. Du ter mps de la reformation, les nonnes dirent 





la messe, n’ayant pas de prétre, et choisirent l'une d’elles 
pour faire les fon tions de prédicateur. Les scours qui 
habitent maintenant ce couvent, fondé au xiii™® siécle, 
s’abstiennent de toute nourriture animale; leur église est 
magnificence.” 





décorée avec beaucoup de ; 

What is the truth of this story? Does it mean 
that one of the nuns actually performs the part of 
a priest in the Mass, as well as that of preacher ? 
And are we to infer, from the words “ Du temps 
de la réformation,” that the nuns of this place 
have taken upon themselves to act in this way, in 
consequence of having adopted some form of Pro- 


| testantism ? 


Possibly some of your readers may be able to 
say whether there is any, and what, foundation 
for this singular statement. J. H. T. 

Dublin. 


“ What I spent,” 


§e.— The following epitaph 


is of course well known: 


is historically celebrated at Antwerp as well as in | 


Utrecht. New York. 


Inscription Query. — Between the leaves of my 
copy of Sylveira’s Commentary on the Acts (fol., 


Venet., 1728), I found the other day a piece of 
paper, rather smaller than an ordinary visiting 


card, with the following inscription printed on it, 
except the last numeral, which has been inserted 
with the pen 

“ Anno 1754. 

Capax est 

in Irschenberg.” 
I shall be glad to receive an explanation of it from 
yourself or one of your correspondents. F. A. 


| tendants correctly spelt, 


“ What I spent I had; 
What I saved I lost; 
What I gave I have.” 
the ori- 


W. (1) 


But can you or any of your readers give 
ginal ? 


Lord ey at Poictiers.— Do the manuscripts 
Pinch in wy oreester College Library, Oxford, 
said to describe the achievements of Edward the 
Black Prince, with the names of his English at- 
contain those of the 
esquires who were companions of the great Lord 
Audley at the battle of Poictiers? Barrieriecp. 


“ Cur mittis violas,” §c.— Jovianus Pontanus 
has a short poem commencing — 
“Cur mittis violas? nempe ut violentius uret ; 
Quid violas violis me violenta tuis?” 
I shall be thankful for a copy of the remaining 
lines, as I am unable, just at present, to lay my 
hands upon the works of this writer. Does Pon- 
tanus dally with other flowers in this manner ? 
A. CHALLSTETH, 
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NOTES A 


Trial of Darell of Littlecote. —1s there any old | 
book, or pamphlet, giving the details of the trial | 
of Darell of Littlecote ? L. (1) 


Penitentiaries for Females. — When was the 
first penitentiary for the restoration of fallen wo- 
men established? Was there any penitential de- 
partment in any of the religious houses before the 
Reformation ? or is the penitentiary, as such, 
subsequent to that date? We read that St. Vin- 
cent de Paul founded one in Paris under the 
superintendence of secular ladies ; but the insti- 
tution having very soon fallen into abuse, he 
placed it under the care of three nuns of a reli- 
gious order. ‘This step created, we are told, a 
great deal of surprise at the time, and would 
therefore seem to prove that the Church in 
France at least had not had the penitentiary, as 
such, previous to the time of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Geo. NuGée. 


Anglo-Saxon, §c.—W ill some one of the Anglo- 
Saxon students who correspond in “ N. & Q.” be 
so good as to inform a lady, whether it would be 
possible, with limited time and at small expense, 
to obtain a knowledge of that language; and also 
to what extent it would be a useful assistant in 
the study of English etymology? She would feel 
obliged by the titles of any French or German 
works equivalent in those languages to the Diver- 
sions of Purley and the works of Messrs. Trench, 
Lower, &c. in our own. A Reaper. 


Cowley on Shakspeare.—I have a memorandum 
that Cowley was of opinion that the grosser pas- 
sages in the plays of Shakspeare were interpolated 
by the players, but cannot find the particular 
reference. If any of your readers are acquainted 
with it, perhaps they would kindly make the re- 
quisite extract, which would be worth a place in 
“N. & Q.” independently of any personal object. 


J. O. HL. 
Theophilus Tscanus. — Who Theophilus 


Iscanus, who appeared on Bishop Hall's side in 
the Smectymnuan Controversy, in a tract entitled 
Philadelphus vapulans against Lewis du Moulin’? 
He dedicates the work to Bishop Hall; and from 
the dedication it would appear that he was one of 
his lordship’s chaplains. It would appear that 
Bishop Hall had a chaplain named Jackson; and 
if so, can any information be obtained regarding 


him ? W. IL. C. 





was 


Niagara. — What is the supposed depth of 
water as it passes over the edge of the rock in 
this matchless waterfall ? Mint. 
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fMinar Queries with Answers. 


“ The Schoolmaster, or Teacher of Philosophie.” 
— [have an old black-letter tract, bound up with 
some others, about 1607-8, signed T. T., and with 
the running title of “ Tuble Philosophie :” unfor- 
tunately, the title-page is wanting: could any of 
your correspondents favour me with an exact 
copy of the title-page ? To assist in the identi- 
fication, I may add, that in the preface, which is 
printed in Roman type, the author has these 
words: “And for this cause I have determined 
to intitle this work The Schoolmaster, or Teacher 
of Table Philosophie, and have divided the same 
into foure severall partes.” And then he goes on 
to give the “ argument thereof.” W. H. C. 

Edinburgh. 

[ This work is by Thomas Twine or Twyne. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the title-page :—* The Schoolemaster, 
or Teacher of Table Phylosophie. A most pleasant and 
merie Companion, well worthy to be welcomed (for a 
dayly Gheast) not onelye to all mens boorde, to guide 


them with moderate and holsome dyet; but also into 
euery mans companie at all tymes, to recreat their 
mindes, with honest mirth and delectable deuises: to 
sundry pleasant purposes of pleasure and pastyme. 


{ Gathered out of diuers, the best approued Aucthors: 
and deuided into foure pithy and pleasant Treatises, as 
it may appeare by the contentes. | Imprinted at Lon- 
don by Richard Iohnes, dwelling at the Signe of the 
Rose and the Crown, neere Holburne Bridge. 1583.”"] 


Conwaye: Book of Prayers. —T1 have in my 
possession a curious and early book of prayers 
entitled : 

“ Meditations and Praiers gathered ot wcred 
Letters and Vertuous Writers, disposed in Fourme of the 


it of the S 


Alphabet of the Queene her Most Excellent Majesties 
Name. Imprinted at London in Fleet Street, by Henry 
Wykes.” 


to Elizabeth is signed J. Con- 
ing the volume 
Verart. 


The dedication 
waye. Any information respec 
or its compiler will oblige. 





Islington. 

[Sir John Conway, of Arrow, in Warwickshire, being a 
person of great skill in military affairs, was made governor 
of Ostend by Robert, Earl of Leicest Dec. 29, 1586 
(29 Elizabeth), the said Earl being then general of the 
English auxiliaries in behalf of the States of the United 
Provinces. From some cause or other, Sir John was 
made a prisoner; as the Harleian MS. No. 287, fol. 102, 


contains “an original letter of Sir John Conway to Sir 


Francis Walsingham, dated at Ostend, Sept. 5, 1588, 
concerning his imprisonment, and of the uses that may 
be made of Berney the spy, who has great credit with 


the Prince of Parma.” During his confinement, Sir John 
wrote his “ Posye of Flowred Praiers” on his trencher, 
“with leathy pensell of leade.” He died Oct. 4, 1603. 
See Dugdale’s Warwickshire, vol. ii. pp- 850. 852., edit. 
1730. ] 

“ Tableau de Paris.’ —Who is the author of a 
work, which appears to have been produced 
periodically, entitled Tubleau de Paris? The 
edition I pessess is in twelve volumes octavo, and 
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on its title-page there is “ Nouvelle édition, cor- | used by the Romans, as well as by Erasmus, whose words 


rigée et augmentée, 1) Amsterdam, 1783.” In 
the Avertissement des Editeurs it is called an 


edition in four volumes, and another edition of | 


Le Sieur Samuel Fauche pere is spoken of as a 


defective copy of the first edition in two volumes | 


which appeared in June, 1781, and “which, ap- 
pearing at a distance of a hundred leagues from 
the author, is itself very imperfect.” ANon. 


Chis work is by Louis-Sébastien Mercier, according to 





Barbier, Dictionnaire des Ouvrages. See also Quérard, La 
France Littéraire, s. v.} 


Long S.—Is it known what adventurous printer, 
and at what date, first disused the longs? Ina 
cursory examination of several books, the latest 
which [ find printed with the longs is The Di- 
versions of Purley, printed by J. Johnson, 1805. 
Proba ly some of your correspondents remember 
noticing the innovation, which seems to have taken 
place soon after 1800. Epen WarwWICck. 


Mr. J. Bell, bookseller in the Strand, who printed and 


published an edition of Shakspeare, The British Theatre, 
and The Poets, about 1795, first the example, which 
soon became general, of discarding the long f. As the 
Elzevir type is now coming into fashion, the long f, and 
its combinations, will remind us of olden times. ] 


Two Surnames joined by Alias. — One is con- 
tinually meeting this, as “Simon Sudbury, alias 
Tibold, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1381.” Per- 
haps some of your readers would obligingly assign 





the reason of it ? ALIAs. 

remple. 

Godwin, in his Catalogue of the Bishops of England, 
p- LOL. thus explains it: “ This Simon was the sonne of 
a ntleman named Nigellus Tibold, so that his true 
name was Simon Tibold. But he was borne at Sudbury, 
2 town of Suffolk, in the parish of S. George, and of that 
t e tooke his name, according to the manner of many 
c rymen in those daies.” See a notice of this prelate 
in“ N. & Q,” Vol. v., p. 194. 

Sir Thomas Tresham.—In what work can I 


find a detailed account of Sir Thomas Tresham, 
father of the Gunpowder Plot conspirator ? 


I 
E. P. H. 


Ss few notices of Sir Thomas Tresham may b 

ined from Bridges’ Northamptonshire, vol. ii. "$24, 
a4., &e.; Fuller’s Worthies, art. NorTUAMPTONSHIRE 
Leland’s Jtinerary, vol. vi. p- 38. ; Beauties of England 
and Wales, vol. xi. p. 169.; and Gent. Mag. tor August, 
1808, p. €80 


J. M. 


Colophon. —Unde derivatur ? 


Colophon is derived from a city of that name in Tonia, 
north-west of Ephesus, and one of the places that con- 
tended for the birth of Homer. The Colophonians were | 
excellent horsemen, and generally turned the scale on 
the side on which they fought; hence the proverb, | 





“ Kododwva émrifévar”—“to add a Colophonian”— put 
the finishing hand to an affair; hence also, in the early | 
periods of printing, the last thing printed at the end of |} 
the book was called the colophon. The same phrase was | 





are Colophonem addidi— “1 have put the finishing touch 

to it.” Consult Lempriére’s Classical Dict. by Anthon and 

Barker, and Thomas’s Hist. of Printing in America, vol. i. 
7 

p- 14 J 


Nottingham Riots. — Will you inform me where 
I can meet with a good account of the Nottingham 
Riots, which took place some time about the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill ? W. E. Howxert. 

Kirton in Lindsey. 

fA long account of the riots at Nottingham on the 
memorable days of Oct. 9th, 10th, and 11th, 1831, when 
the castle and Mr. Lowe’s silk mill were demolished, will 
be found in the Nottingh um Journal of Oct. 15, 1831, and 
in the Nottingham Review of Oct. 14, 1831, which was 
most probably copied into the London papers. | 


Replies. 
DEAN BILL. 
(Vol. vii., p. 286.; Vol. x., p. 530.) 

I shall be very much obliged to A. R. M., 
M. L. B., or to any other correspondent of “ N. & 
Q.,” to furnish me with particulars of the ancestry 
of this worthy reformer. 

As a clue, I will recite all that I have been able, 
with limited resources, to collect. William Bill, 
D.D., was appointed Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1546. He was invited to Trinity 
College, and became the second master on that 
foundation in 1551. Queen Mary ejected him in 
1553, and he was restored by Queen Elizabeth in 
l In the following year Dr. Bill was ap- 
pointed, with several other learned divines, Arch- 
bishop Parker being at their head, to take a re- 
view of the two liturgies of King Edward VL. and 
to frame from them a Book of Common Prayer 
for the use of the Church of England. On the 
21st of May, 1560, Queen Elizabeth refounded the 
establishment at Westminster Abbey as a col- 
legiate church, to be governed by a dean and 
chapter, and appointed Dr. Bill to be the first 
dean. He died 15th June, 1561, in possession of 
the Deanery, the Mastership of Trinity College, 
and, [ believe, the Provostship of Eton. Burke, 
in his Armory, says that Dr. Bill's niece, the heir 
of his elder brother Thomas Bill, of Ashwell, co. 
Hertford, married James Haydock of Greywell, 
co. Southampton. In his £xtinct Baronetage, 
under the family Samwell he says that Francis 
Samwell, Esq., of Cotsford, co. Oxford, who re- 
moved first to the town of Northampton, and 
afterwards settled at Rothersthorpe in that shire, 
was auditor to Henry VIII., and married Mary, 
sister to the Rev. William Bill, D.D., of Ashwell, 
co. Hertford, almoner to Queen Elizabeth, by 
whom he had issue Sir William Samwell, auditor 
to Queen Elizabeth, knighted by James I., and 
ancestor of the baronets of that family. 
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I have never been able to ascertain whether the 
Dean was married, or to connect him with the 
Staffordshire family. Richard Bill of Rolleston, 
co. Stafford, the first I notice in that county, was 
born about twenty years after the Dean’s death. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Robert Shenton, of Farley, Esq., and died circa 
1640, leaving issue three sons: 1. John, who inhe- 
rited Farley ; he left an only daughter and heiress, 
Elizabeth, who built Farley Hall. 2. Richard, 
who died without issue. 3. Robert of Stanton, 
the ancestor of the present family ; he had three 
sons, of whom Richard, the eldest, repurchased in 
1699 the Farley estate, which had been sold in 
1679 by Elizabeth Bill’s son and heir. 

In the Manual of Brasses, published at Oxford 
in 1848, it is recorded, that on Dean Bill's sepul- 
chral slab in Westminster Abbey, his coat of arms 
in brass, now lost, bore—Ermine, two wood-bills 
sable, with long handles, proper, in saltire; on a 
chief azure, a pale or, charged with a rose gules, 
between two pelicans’ heads erased at the neck 
argent. Burke, in his Armory, gives a similar 
coat to the Bills of Staffordshire, the only differ- 
ence being, that the wood-bills are called battle- 
axes, the pale is argent, and the pelicans are 
vulning themselves. But he gives to Dean Bill a 
coat altogether different, viz., Or, a fret sable 
within a bordure engrailed azure, on a canton 
argent, five martlets in saltire sable. The con- 
struction of the first coat, the rose borne on a pale 
in the chief, savours of the Westminster arms *, 
and I should almost infer, from this circumstance, 
that these bearings were granted to the Dean 
during the short time he presided over that 
Chapter. If this suggestion be correct, no doubt 
a record of the grant, with perhaps some account 
of his family, is still extant in the College of 
Arms. A search there, or in the Harleian MS. 
No. 1546., in the British Museum, which contains 
the visitation of the county of Hertford, by Robert 
Cooke, Clarencieux, in the year 1572, might pro- 
duce a solution to A. R. M.’s Queries : Chauncey's 
Hertfordshire, or Clutterbuck’s, might be con- 
sulted. ~  Patonce. 





SOUTHEY AND VOLTAIRE. 
(Vol. x., p. 282. 


The French philosophes, and Voltaire in par- 
ticular, have sins enough of their own to answer 
for, without being made accountable for those 
which the malice or ignorance of their opponents 
has attributed to them, and any explanation that 
should exonerate them from the blasphemy im- 

am This is not an unusual mode of differencing the shield 
of persons connected with Westminster; e.g. the arms of 
Lords Thurlow, Eldon, Wynford, and Langdale. 


plied in their écrasez Tinfame, would be an act of 
justice as well as a service to the cause of truth. 

In France, the erroneous interpretation of this 
phrase is not confined to the illiterate classes, who 
are obliged to take all such matters upon trust, 
but is adopted and inculeated by professors of 
divinity, and others engaged in the education of 
youth. The wonder seems to be how, with the 
context so clear and so pointedly expressed, as in 
the passage quoted by Mr. De Morean, this un- 
founded imputation should have received such 
general assent. As aids towards a solution of 
this difficulty, I beg leave to offer the following 
remarks. 

1. In the belief of the majority of Roman Ca- 
tholics, what Voltaire calls “ superstition” is 
bound up with the essence of “ religion.” To as- 
sail the one is to assail the other; and the man 
who should hold up either as infame, is as culpable, 
in their eyes, as if he applied the term to the 
Divine Founder of Christianity. 

2. Of all controversialists Voltaire is the most 
unscrupulous. In the passage cited by Mr. De 
Morean, he draws a distinction between “ super- 
stition ” and “ religion,” and talks of his love and 
respect for the latter. But we all know that this 
is a mask. His attacks upon religion are not 
confined to what an enlightened Protestant might 
deem its “ superstition,” but extend to the under- 
mining of its fundamental truths. In this unholy 
warfare, satire, sarcasm, irony, abuse, are alike 
unsparingly employed; and as to misrepresent- 
ation, he never comes across a text of Scripture, 
the meaning of which he does not distort to serve 
his purpose. These tricks of distortion are part 
of his grand scheme for bringing Christianity into 
contempt ; and those who know with what acerbity 
and unfairness religious controversies are generally 
conducted, will not be surprised to find that Vol- 
taire’s opponents have resorted to the same un- 
justifiable weapons, which he had wielded with so 
much success against them. 

3. It is clear that at first Voltaire used the ex- 
pression écrasez l'infame in the restricted sense 
of the passage quoted by Mr. De Morcan. But 





| afterwards it became a sort of watchword among 
| his disciples; and the use of it, in this isolated 


form, by writers who were known to carry their 
abhorrence of religion to a fiendish excess, natu- 
rally led to the supposition that by ['infame they 
wished to designate the author of what they la- 
boured to represent as a tissue of “ infamy.” 
There is a slight apparent inaccuracy in one of 
Mr. De Moraay’s remarks, which he will pardon 
me for adverting to. After quoting Voltaire’s 
words, he adds: “ consequently infame is a femi- 
nine noun.” This has reference to the passage 
quoted, and so far we understand what is meant ; 
but, taken in an absolute sense, it might lead to 
misconception. If infame were a feminine noun, 
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the phrase écrasez Tinfame could never have been 
understood by any one as applicable to Jesus | 


Christ. The fact is, infame is an adjective, and is 
the same in both genders. When used as a noun, 
as in the passage from Voltaire, the elision leaves 
it doubtful whether the article intended be Je or 
la; nor is this uncertainty removed till we come 
to Ja and elle in the subsequent part of the sen- 
tence. Henry H. Breen. 
St. Lucia. 





DID THE GREEK SURGEONS EXTRACT TEETH ? 


(Vol. x., pp. 242. 355, 356. 510.) P 


Mr. Hares’s suggestion as to the probable cir- 
cumstance which led the Greek surgeons to stop 
hollow teeth, is, I think, inadequate, especially as 
the fact of the imbedding of a grape or any other 
seed in the hollow of a decayed tooth would not 
afford relief; on the contrary, the swelling of the 
seed after it had remained awhile in such a po- 
sition, would produce inconvenience, pain, and 
sometimes intense suffering, as I have more than 
once experienced. It is, however, matter of less 
importance whence the practice was derived, than 
whether we possess reliable evidence of the fact, 
nor is it affected by the condition of the material 
used. Teeth were stopped with several intentions, 
—to prevent their breaking during extraction, to 
preserve them, and to alleviate pain. Celsus gives 
the following advice as to the first : 

“Tum, si fieri potest, manu; si minus, forfice dens ex- 
cipiendus. Ac, si exesus est, ante id foramen vel lina- 
mento, vel bene accommodato plumbo replendum est.” — 
Lib. vi. c. xii. 

How the lead was prepared for this purpose we 
have no information. 

Paulus -Egineta (Adams's Trans., published by 
the Sydenham Society), vol. ii. p. 294., also ad- 
vises the filling a carious tooth with a small tent, 
with the same object as mentioned by Celsus. 
Marcellus recommends filling a hollow tooth with 
gum from the ivy to prevent its falling out. Se- 
rapion, the filling a like tooth, and painful, with 
opium. 

As regards filing teeth, Paulus /Egineta advises 
that an unusually large tooth, or the projecting 
portion of a broken one, be scraped away with a 


file. Albucasis gives directions for filing down 


the teeth for fastening them with gold threads, 

and gives drawings for extracting the fangs of 

teeth. (P. Eginet., ut supra, vol. ii. p. 295.) — 
The references given to Mr. Hayes by M.D. 

will supply him with a vast amount of information 

on the subject to which he has turned his at- 

tention. R. Wirprawam Farconer, M.D. 
Bath. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bromo-iodide of Silver. —I have read the communi- 
cations of Mr. LEAcuMAN and Mr. Lyre on this photo- 
genic agent with much interest, and in reply I beg to 
offer the following observations. Mr. LEACHMAN proves 
that bromide of silver is entirely dissolved in a saturated 
solution of muriate of ammonia, and that bromo-iodide of 
silver (for such is, in fact, the precipitate he forms, though 
he doubts it) is altogether insoluble in that menstruum. 

Mr. Lyte proves that iodide of silver and the “so- 
called bromo-iodide of silver,” when digested in strong 
liq. amm., are each similarly acted upon by an excess of 
dilute nitric acid. He then forms a true bromo-iodide of 
silver, but in such combination as to exhibit the same 
kind of milkiness which occurs with pure bromide of 
silver on the addition of an acid; and hence he leads to 
the conclusion that bromide, and not iodide, of silver is 
exhibited by this experiment ; whereas Mr. LEAcHMAN 
thinks that by his experiment on the same double com- 
pound, the precipitate cannot be bromide of silver at all, 
but must evidently be the iodide. In this point of view, 
therefore, to use a legal formula, the case is one of Lyre 
v. LEACHMAN. : 

I now offer with some confidence the following experi- 
mentum crucis, as a proof of the accuracy of my former 
statement: — Form bromide of silver by the addition of 
the nitrate to bromide of potassium ; wash the precipitate, 
and dissolve it in an excess of bromide of potassium. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that bromide ot silver is 
thrown down on diluting this solution with water. 
Next, form iodide of silver and dissolve it in an excess of 
iodide of potassium. Mix the two solutions together to 
form a bromo-iodide of silver; and should any cloudiness 
appear, it is immediately removed by the addition of a 
few grains of iodide of potassium. Now the addition of 
water to this compound so entirely throws down the 
w hole, both of the bromide and iodide of silver (or, as we 
may now term it, the bromo-iodide of silver), that not a 
trace of silver is to be found in the filtered supernatant 
fluid. Hydrochloric acid, that stern detector of silver, 
leaves it as clear as rock-< rystal. I cannot devise a more 
stringent formula of verification as to the correctness of 
Dr. DiAMonn’s theory; and when we find that in prac- 
tice the results he obtains can be arrived at by no other 

method, it is probable that his present opponents will be 
converts to his views. J. B. READE. 


The Photographic Exrhibition.—The display of photo- 
graphic pictures this year is most satisfactory; not only 
as showing the gradual progress and general improve- 
ments of the art, but also for the evidence it affords of 
the many purposes to which the art is applicable. We 
cannot enter into details of the beauty of the landscapes, 
&c., by Mr. Fenton, Mr. Delamotte, Mr. Leverett, Mr. 
Stokes, &c. ; of Mr. Mayall’s admirable portraits and won- 
drous stereoscopic likenesses ; of the excellence of some 
of the small collodion positives exhibited by Mr. Rosling ; 
of the “clouds” and portraits of Mr. Hennah; or of the 
promising pictures of Mr. Lake Price: all these, excellent 
as they are, belong, with the exception perhaps of Mr. 
Price’s works, to general photography —and admirable 
they are. But there are some of the more special pur- 
poses to which photography has been applied with most 
satisfactory results, to which we would rather direct 
attention. Its application to the physiognomy of disease, 
as shown by Dr. Diamonn’s “ Melancholy;” to the 
microscope, as shown by Mr. Kingsley’s beautiful illus- 
trations of the “ Breathing System of Insects,” &c.; are 
striking instances of this, Not less so are the Count 
de Montizon’s zoological portraits, which make him the 
Landseer of photography ; Mr. Contencin’s copies of 
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portraits in chalk; and, lastly, Mr. Thurston Thompson’s 
copies of the Raphael drawings belonging to Her Majesty. 
Had we but these, we should scarcely envy Her Majesty 


the possession of the originals. 








Replies to felinor Querics. 


Epigram quoted by Lord Derby (Vol. x., 
p- 524.).— Lord Derby, as reported, certainly 
misquoted the epigram, but so does Jaypee in its 
best point. The true and pungent reading is, — 
“Lord Chatham with his sword uadrawn, 
Is waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir R urd ing to be at them, 
Is waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 
Unlike most epigrams, the point was in the first 
line, the “sword undrawn.” I well remember its 
first appearance (in, I think, the Morning Chro- 
nicle), and we thought it was Jekyll’s; some one 
afterwards added a couplet, not very neatly ex- 
pressed, but quite as near the historical truth as 
the rest: 
“ What then, in mischief’s name, can stop ‘em ? 
They both are waiting for Home Popham.” 
C. 
Curious Ceremony at Queen's College, Oxford 
(Vol. x., p. 306.) — The practice of scholars wait- 
ing upon the Fellows’ table was discontinued in 
the year 1796. I am assured, by one who has 
himself waited in this way, that the ceremony al- 
luded to by Dr. Barrington was a joke, never a 


practice. H. H. Woop. 


(Queen's Coll. 


Anastatie Printing (Vol. x., pp. 288. 364.). — In 
reply to your correspondent J. P., I beg to ob- 
serve that he will obtain the information he re- 
quires in a work published in 1849 by Boyne, 
entitled On the rarious Applications of Anastatic 
Printing and Papyrography, by P. Ti. De la 


Motte. J. HL Gores. 


Paris Garden (Vol. x., p. 423.).— Mr. J. Ep- 
MONDs will find the following mention of it made 
in Mr. Cunningham's Handbook : 


“A manor or liberty on the Bankside in S 











called from Robert de Paris, who had a house n 
there in Richard II.’s time, who by proclamation or- 
dained that the chers of London should buy that 
garden for the receipt of their garbage and entrails of 
beasts, to the end the city might not be annoved thereby. 
— Blount’s Gloss wphia, ed. 1681, p. 473 ; P 








“ This manor afte irds appertained to the monastery 
of St. Saviour’s, Bermondsey, and at the d ution to 
Henry VIII. It was subsequently held by Thomas Cure, 
founder of the ali uses in Southwark which bear his 





name; and last of all by Rich. Taverner and William 
Angell. ; 

“A circus existed in the manor of Paris Garden, erected 
for bull and bear-baiting, as early as the 17 Henry VIIL, 
when the Earl of Northumberland is said (in the House- 
hold Book of the family) to have gone to Paris Garden to 
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behold the bear-baiting there. The best view of Paris 
Garden Theatre forms the frontispiece to the second 
volume of Collier’s Annals of the Stage.” 
J. H. Gurces. 
“ Riding Bodkin” (Vol. x., p. 524.).—I pre- 
sume N. L. T. had exhausted all the sources of 
information usually attainable, such as Jolnson’s 
Dictionary and its confreres, before he burthened 
your paper with the Query above referred to. I 
therefore give an explanation as given to me more 
than once by a learned man and diligent i 
the late Henry Thomas Payne, Archdea 
St. David's. “Bodkin” is bodykin (little body), 
as manikin (little man), and was a little person to 
wh se company no objection could be made on 











account of room occupied by the two persons ac- 
commodated in the corners of the carriage. 
Georse E. Frere. 
Yarmouth. 


Spanish Epigram (Vol. x., p. 445.).— May not 
J. P. R. have mistaken the following Italian for a 
Spanish epigram, in praise of small things some- 
times enfolding in themselves the largest value ? 
A huge lump of coal cries out: 





“ Benché son’ nevo, sono gigant 
To this boast a tiny but sparkling speck of dia- 
mond answers : 
“ Bench? son’ piccolo, sono brillante.” 
CEPHAS. 


Abigail Hill (Vol. x., p. 206.).—The notorious 
Mrs. (a Lady) Masham was daughter of Francis 
Hill, a Turkey merchant, and sister of General 
John Hill of Enfield Green. Her husband Samuel 
Masham was in 1711 created Lord Masham, which 
title expired with his son Samuel, the second baron, 
in 1776. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me 
whether Sir Scipio Hill, baronet of Scotland, was 
connected with this family, or which was his 
parentage ? He was certainly an Englishman ; and 
in the notice of his death in 1729, he is called “a 
He was a colonel in the army, and served in Scot- 
land, where he was concerned in the massacre of 
Glencoe. From a litigation in 1711 iz » Scottish 
courts, he seems to have been a gambler. RK. R. 


+ H cary 1) } ” 
gentieman whose charac ter Is very weil KuOWn. 





A Russian and an English Regiment (Vol. xi., 
p- 8.).— CoreripGce's Frienp has, ludicrously 
enough, kicked down his own anecdote; for he 
says that the critic on national physiognomies that 
he quotes was in truth so miserable a judge as to 
mistake CorertnGe’s Frienxp for a Neapolitan. 
I do not remember when a Russian and an English 
regiment were likely to have been drawn up in 
the same square at Naples; but if both regiments 
had been English or both Russian, but that one 
had been clean shaven, while the other wore beards 
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and moustaches, a looker-on would see more indi- 
viduality of countenance in the regiment that was 
shaven. Novacvcta. 


The Episcopal Wig (Vol. xi., p. 11.).—I be- 
lieve that the first bishops that appeared without 
wigs in the House of Lords were some of the 
Irish bishops after the Union. I remember par- 
ticularly that Archbishop Beresford, who had a 
very fine figure, a bald patriarchal head, and most 
benevolent expression of countenance, made a 
great and favourable impression amongst his pe- 
ruqued brethren of England; but the custom was 
not general even on the Irish bench. The adop- 
tion of it by English bishops has been recent. I 
remember to have heard, fifty years ago, that an 
English bishop, whose name I heard but have for- 
gotten, applied to George III. for his sanction to 
leave off the wig, alleging that the bishops of even 
as late as the seventeenth century wore, as their 
pictures testified, their own hair. “ Yes, my 
lord,” said the king, “ but the same pictures show 
that they then also wore beards and moustachios. 
I suppose you would hardly like to carry out the 
precedent. I think a distinction of some sort 
necessary, and I am satisfied with that which I 
find established.” Cc 


I believe that the present Bishop of London 
was the first to commence the disuse of the un- 
sightly and unecclesiastical wig. When a loyalist 
Cantab appeared in the recently imported 
Louis XLV. wig, Charles II. issued an order for- 
bidding such imitation of lay costume. Tillotson 
is the first bishop represented in a wig, and wrote 
a sermon to defend himself. The archbishops and 
Bishops of Gloucester and Durham alone retain 
it, I believe. Anti-Wic. 


Ribbons of Recruiting Sergeants (Vol. xi., p- 11.). 
— Allow me to answer Russerz Gore by asking 
him in return why cockades are worn ? why 
ribbons are worn by parties at elections ? why by 
benefit clubs on Whit Monday? why by Free- 
masons ? why by horses in a fair? why by ladies 
at all times? and why by princes, lords, and 
heroes when they can get them — blue, green, or 
red? Simply for distinction, to attract attention. 

A Ripsonman. 

Recruiting ribbons show the colours of the 
clothing of the particular regiment for which the 
party is employed. We have red, white, and blue 
for a royal regiment, the red cloth, white lace, and 
blue facings: other corps have yellow, green, buff, 
black and purple; in such cases no blue is em- 
ployed in the cockade and its streamers. 

CENTURION. 

Account of the Jubilee (Vol. xi., p- 13.).—An 
account of the celebration of the jubilee was 
printed in quarto by Mr. R. Jabet, proprietor of 


} cannot say. 
' in mind that as a young man he joined, heart and 


the Commercial Herald, Birmingham, either in 
the year 1809 or 1810; and bears as a frontis- 
piece a very excellent portrait of George IIL, 
drawn and engraved by F. Egginton of Birming- 
ham. The volume consists of 203 pages; and 
contains, according to the alphabetical order of 
the counties, accounts, in some instances copious, 
of the rejoicings upon this occasion in the various 
cities, towns, and villages in the kingdom. I 
should have stated, that the book begins with the 
celebration of the jubilee in the metropolis. The 
title-page states that the compilation was made 
by a lady, the wife of a naval officer. This was 
really the case. Her name was Davis, and she 
resided at Solihull, Warwickshire. The expenses 
of the work were defrayed by subscription, of 
which the book furnishes the names of nearly 
350 subscribers. The profits were given to the 
Society for the Relief of Prisoners confined for 
Small Debts. The work is curious, and I know 
of no other similar account of this celebrated 
national rejoicing. From some knowledge of the 
family of the printer of the work, I think it may 
be stated that but few copies found their way to 
other persons than the subscribers. 

Joun WoppeERspPoon. 


Norwich. 


True Cross, Relic of, in the Tower (Vol. xi., 
p. 12.).—I am enabled so far to enlighten J. A. D. 
on the above, as to inform him that I have seen a 
small piece of wood, with accompanying docu- 
ments attesting that it was a portion of the stump 
of the true Cross, and that it was formerly kept in 
the Tower of London among the jewels of King 
James I. I begged a splinter of this,,and have it 
still; set in a silver fillagree cross, with crystal on 
both sides, in the form of a cross. It is more 
than thirty years since this occurred, but I re- 
member thinking the attestations very curious 
and worthy of credit. If I do not mistake, they 
accounted for the way in which the supposed 
relic was removed from the Tower, and came into 
the possession of the party who then held it. If 
I can obtain farther particulars, they shall be 
siven; but, at this distance of time, I almost de- 
spair of finding the person in whose hands the 
treasure then remained. F. C. Husenpeta. 


The last Jacobites (Vol. x., p- 507.).— Valentine 
Lord Cloneurry was a nobleman who was on very 
intimate terms with Cardinal York. Whether 
he was one who “indulged the hope of placing 
him upon the throne of Great Britain” or not, 
But it looks suspicious, when we bear 


soul, the anti-government party, was an United 
Irishman, became a member of the Executive- 
directory of the United Irish Society, wrote a 
pamphlet, and becoming an object of government 
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suspicion, was arrested in 1798, and examined 
several times before the privy council. A twelve- 
month later the government again arrested him, 
and kept him in the Tower for two years. In his 
autobiography, amongst some sketches of his visits 


to France and Italy, he thus speaks of the last of 


the Stuarts: 


“ Amongst the prominent members of Roman society in 
those days was the last of the Stuarts, Cardinal York, 
with whom I became somewhat of a favourite, probably 
by virtue of addressing him as ‘ Majesty,’ and thus going 
a step farther than the Duke of Sussex, who was on 
familiar terms with him, and always applied to him the 
style of Royal Highness. .. . . . » Upon the occasion of 
my Visit to Frascati, I presented the cardinal with a tele- 
scope, which he seemed to fancy, and received from him 
in return the large medal struck in honour of his acces- 
sion to his unsubstantial throne. Upon one side of this 
medal was the royal bust, with the cardinal’s hat, and the 
words ‘ Henricus nonus Dei gratia rex;’ and upon the 
other the arms of England, with the motto on the exergue, 
* Haud desideriis hominum, sed voluntate Dei.’ ”"— Personal 
Recollections of the Life and Times, &c. of Lord Cloncurry : 
Dublin, McGlashan. © ; , 

Crerrep. 


Druid’s Circle (Vol. x., p.524.).—In Rhodes’s 
Peak Scenery it is said : 

“Near Middleton-by-Youlgrave we found the cele- 
brated Druidical monument of Arber-Low, one of the most 
striking remains of antiquity in any part of Derbyshire. 
This circle includes an area of from forty to fifty vards 
diameter, formed by a series of large unhewn stones, not 
standing upright, but all laid on the ground, with an 
inclination towards the centre: round these, the remains 
of a ditch, circumscribed by a high embankment, may be 
traced. Near the south entrance into this circle, there is 
a mount or burial-place; in which some fragments of an 
urn, some half-burnt bones, and the horns of a stag were 
found.” 


Your correspondent L. M. M. R. will observe 
the name is Arber-Low, not Arbelon, as stated in 
the Query. Joun ALGor. 


Bishop Andrewes’ Puns (Vol. ix., p. 350.).— 
The play upon words, so frequent in the sermons 
of that holy man, was the vice of the age. A few 
instances will, probably, suffice your correspon- 
dent : 


“ Their anointing may dry up, or be wiped off ; and so | 


kings be unchristed, cease to be Christi Domini.” — 
Serm. III. on Gowrie’s Conspiracy, p. 56. 

“ The train ready, and the match; they stayed but for 
the con, for the time, till all were con; that is, simul 
sumpti, and then consumpti should have straight come 
upon all.” — Jb, Sermon LV. p. 266. 











Some curious particulars might be collected 
respecting quaint texts and sermons, such as that 
of the Dean of St. Stephen's, when Vienna was 
relieved by King John Sobieski of Poland (St. 


John i. 6.); and that of Dr. South before the | 


Merchant Taylors’ Company: “ A remnant shall 
be saved,” Romans ix. 27.; and Dr. Gardiner’s 
Sermon on Derbyshire. (Select. from Gent. Mag., 
vol. iii. p, 420.) Mackenzie Watcortrt, M.A. 
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| 

Bolingbroke’s Advice to Swift (Vol. x., p. 346.).— 

|“ Nourrisser bien votre corps ; ne le fatiguer jamais ; 
laisser rouiller esprit, meuble inutil, votre outil dan- 
gereux ; laisser souper nos cloches le matin pour é¢veiller 
les chanoines, et pour faire dormir ledoyen d'un sommeil 

| doux et profond, qui lui procure de beaux songes; levez- 

vous tard,” &c. 


The mistakes in this quotation are all reducible 
to misprints. The verbs “ nourrisser,” “ fatiguer,” 
“laisser” (the imperative mood being intended) 
should terminate in z instead of 7; inutil should 
be inutile, and nos is a misprint for vos, unless 
it can be supposed that Bolingbroke meant to 
describe himself as one of the canons of St. 
Patrick’s. The only difficulty is the word souper, 
where Bolingbroke is made to recommend that the 
bells should be allowed to have their supper, and 
that too in the morning. Mr. IneLesy suggests 
soupir, or, as better still, s’assoupir: but, in my 
opinion, neither is admissible. Laisser soupir is ob- 
viously incorrect: soupir is a noun, and Jaisser 
requires after it a verb in the infinitive mood. 
Soupirer (which was probably what Mr. Incieny 
intended) would give us the bells performing the 
functions of “ breathing” or “ sighing.” Again, as 
regards s‘assoupir, to say laisser s'assoupir nos 
cloches would be to recommend that the bells 
should be kept motionless ; and in that state how 
could they éveiller les chanoines ? 

I have no doubt the word used by Bolingbroke 
was sonner, both because the variation from that 
word to souper is little more than the lengthening 
of the first stroke of the second x; and also be- 
cause it is the only expression which will give us 
the effect of awaking the canons: 

“Let your bells be rung in the morning, to 
canons, and induce in the dean asweet and profou 
accompanied by pleasing dreams; rise late,” &c. 

Henry I. Breen. 
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St. Lucia. 


Old Almanacs (Vol. x., p. 522.). — Contemptu- 
ously as old almanacs have been spoken of, they 
are really most valuable helps to history, and a 
recular series of them is so rare, that I have never 
met with one of any early origin. The Museum, 
I think, does not possess even a tolerable one, and 
I hope that the Scotch series mentioned by your 
correspondent may be looked after and acquired 
for that national treasury. I myself have the 


cood fortune to have completed a regular series of 


the French Almanachs Royaur, Nationaux, Impé- 
| riaux, and Royaux, Nationauz, and IJmpériaux 
again, from 1700! inclusive to the present year, 
in all the various and very significant bindings of 
their respective times. I have heard that the late 
Duke of Angouléme had a similar collection com- 
plete to 1830, but that it was plundered and dis- 
| persed at that revolution. I suppose, therefore, 
| that my set is almost unique in private hands, at 
| least in England. C. 
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Quotations of Plato and Aristotle (Vol. x., | 
p- 125.).— The passage in Plato referred to by | 
your correspondent H. P. will be found in his | 
Epinomis, vol. ii. p. 978., edit. Serrani. The fol- 
lowing extract from an analysis of this treatise, in 
Dr. Cesar Morgan’s Investigation of the Trinity 
of Plato and of Philo Judeus, will 1 hope be ac- 
ceptable : 

“¢The God that gave number is the Heaven, who 
taught men the first principles of enumeration by the 
succession of day and night, the variations of the moon,’ 
&c. The same method of instructing men in number is 
likewise mentioned in the Timaus. Philo also, adopting 
the same method of teaching, says, ‘ the stars were placed 
in heaven to answer many purposes,’ &c.” 


The nocti-diurnal rule of Scripture, and of 
various nations, respecting which inquiry has re- 
cently been made in “ N, & Q.,” is copiously 
illustrated by quotations and references in the 
Rev. Edward Greswell’s Fasti Catholici et Indices 
Calendaria, vol. i. pp. 130—236. : 

“Tn the allusions to the component parts of the vvxy- 
pepov, which occur in Greek writers, it is observable that 
the idiomatic form of the allusion is invariably night and 
day, and day and night. We may infer from this fact that 
these two ideas were so associated in the minds of the 
Greeks, that they always presented themselves in this 
order; first night, and then day.”— P. 167. 

To the specimens there given may be added 
the words of Plato, following those referred to by 
your correspondent : 

“ TloAAas ev Sn vuxras moAAas be mepas as ovpavos ovderore 


WAVETAL OLOACKwY ar Powtous év te wai dvo.” 


Bisuiotuecar. CureTHamM. 


Work on the Reality of the Devil (Vol. xi., 
p- 12.).— 

“Semler. (1.) Untersuchung der diimonischen Leute, 
oder sogenanten Besessenen: nebst Beantwortung einigen 
Ancriffe. 8vo. Halle, 1762.” 

“ (2.) De Demoniacis, quorum in Evangeliis fit Mentio. 
4to. Edition. 1779.” 

These are the only works by Semler in the very 
copious list of his writings to be found in Kayser’s 
Vollstiindiges Biicher-Lexicon, that treat directly 
on this subject ; although it is not unlikely that 
Semler may have written upon it in some of his 
miscellaneous treatises, or in the theological re- 
views of Germany. In Farmer's work on the 
Demoniacs of the New Test., there are some refer- 
ences to Semler. J. M. 


Antiquity of Swimming-belts (Vol. xi., p. 4.).— 

here are many examples in the Nineveh sculp- 
tures in the British Museum, which plainly prove 
that something like the swimming-belt was in 
common use at the time which they are meant to 
represent. I do not recollect whether there is a 
single figure, but there are many instances of 
several people together passing a river supported 


by inflated skins, M. E. F. 


| the Heralds’ College. 
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Jennens of Acton Place (Vol. xi. p.10.).— 
From the several inquiries which have appeared 
in “N. & Q.,” it seems evident that an impression 
exists that some portion of William Jennens’ large 
property remains undisposed of. This, however, 
is not the case. The pedigree (which is not cer- 
tified) may be seen in the Townsend Collection in 
I would send you a copy 
if I thought it of sufficient interest to appear in 
your columns. John Jennens, of Birmingham, 
left a son, Humphrey Jennens, of Erding and 
Nether Whitacre in the county of Warwick, who, 
by Mary, daughter of John Milward, of Snitterton, 
co. Derby, had issue (with other children) Charles 
Jennens, eldest son, from whom descends Earl 
Howe and Robert Jennens, the father of William 
Jennens of Acton Place. Also two daughters: 
Esther, who married William Hanmer, Esq. ; and 
Ann, who married Sir Clement Fisher, Bart., of 
Packington. From Esther descended William 
Lygon, Esq., afterwards Earl Beauchamp; and 
from Ann descended Lady Mary Finch, born in 
1716, and who married William, Viscount An- 
dover. 

William Jennens of Acton Place, by his will, 
simply devised his real estate to his wife for her 
life, leaving the reversion, as well as the whole of 
his personal estate, undisposed of. He appointed 
no executor, and on the 6th July, 1798, admini- 
stration, with the will annexed, was granted to 
“ William Lygon, Esq., and the Right Honorable 
Mary, Viscountess Dowager Andover, the cousins- 
german once removed and next of kin of the said 
deceased.” As next of kin, the personalty was 
shared between these parties ; while the real estate 
descended to the testator’s heir-at-law, George 
Augustus William Curzon, and from him to his 
brother, the present Earl Howe. Q. D. 


Death-bed Superstition (Vol. xi., p. 7.).—I 
remember to have seen hanging up in the entrance 
of a relative’s house at Clapham, many years ago, 
a large brass shallow dish, with a representation 
(cast in the metal) of Adam, Eve, the serpent, the 
Tree, &c. Inquiring the use of so curious-looking 
an article, I was told that such vessels were not 
uncommon in the houses of old families in Hert- 
fordshire, and it was generally placed, filled with 
salt, immediately after death, upon the breast of 
the deceased member of the family. Probably 
this has reference to the curious circumstance re- 


| corded by W.N.T. It would be interesting to 


trace the origin of such observances. W.P. 


Holy-loaf Money (Vol. x., p.488.).— Referring 
to Dr. Rock’s corrections, I must observe, that 
when I asserted that the practice of distributing 
blessed bread was “ the sole remnant of the obla- 
tions of the faithful,” I alluded to those made 
during mass only, being quite aware of some 
others, which Dr. R. particularises. F.C. H. 
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“ Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius” (Vol. x., 
pp. 447. 527.). — A printer’s error unfortunately 
stultifies my communication on this subject. I 
wrote to show that the manufacturer of the note, 
which you quoted in reply to Mr. Fraser’s 
Query, had mistaken the words of Erasmus him- 
self for an extract from Pliny, and never having 
taken the trouble of referring to the latter writer, 
had set them down as the result of independent 
research, though, 
other folks’ goods, he was only leaving a certain 
clue for his detection and exposure. This was the 
“fashion” after which “the note-maker had 
blundered.” Your printer, however, kind man! 
by substituting a colon for the _ full-stop after 
“Item Plinius libro decimo-sexto,” and by placing 
the two succeeding periods, which form the pas- 
sage in question (* Quidam superstitiosus . 
artibus”), between inverted commas, has m: de 
me the sole blunderer :—in other words, making 
me show that the passage actually is an extract 
from Pliny, while the express object of my com- 
munication was to declare that it is not. 

A. CHALLSTETH. 


Bacon (Vol. x., p. 311.). 
& . 


Sonnet by Blanco White: 
“Scitissime dixit quidam Platonicus,” 
Has this quotation been traced to the original 
author, or does it remain to be discussed? I find 
the same comparison as the one here quoted, and 
which is repeated in the Novum Organon, preefat. : 
“ Sensus enim instar Solis globi terrestris fac aperit, 
laudit et obsignat.” 


ceelestia cl 
Legum Alle: 


In Philo Judeeus, 
lantia mentis somnus est, mentis 


* Itaque 
vero evigilantia sensuum. Qu madmodum et 
sole oriente — lores aliarum stellarum obscuri sunt: 
lis plane in modum 


on vutet manifes ! 
mer rilans « ond lem inumbrat sensus: dormiens aut 


i sos facit effulgere.” 


em 


gorie, lib. 


sensuum evigi 


somnus 


lente 


like many other purloiners of 
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I had written thus far when I looked into Wats's | 


translation of Bacon's Advancement of Learning, 
where there is a reference, in loco, to Philo 
Judeus de Somniis. Neither are these “ Night 
Thoughts,” any more than the preceding, the same 
verbatim Bacon's, to whom language was a 
virgula divina, and — 


as 


“ Who needs no foil, but shines by his own proper light.” 


Brsuiotnecar. CHetTHam. 


Cannon-ball Effects (Vol. x., p. 386.). — Apro- 
pos to my former inquiry on this subject, I here- 
with subjoin an illustrative extract, culled from the 
columns of this day’s Edinburgh Ladies’ 

“The W Cannon-hball.— The Salut Public of 

ons relates the fact, which it points out to 

mn of physiologists : * An officer of the French 
n General de Martimprev had to make 
n the neighbor xl of Sebastopol, was 
not by a cannon-ball itself, but 


ind of a 
following 


sent 
rho< 


lown, by the 


Journal : | 
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wind of it as it passed close tohim. The commotion pro- 
duced was so intense that the tongue of the officer in- 
stantly contracted, so that he could not either put it out 
of his mouth or articulate a word. Having obtained 
leave of absence, he returned to Marseilles, where he 
underwent treatment by means of electricity. After the 
first few shocks the tongue began to move with more 
facility, but without his being able to speak. On the 
twelfth day he was subjected to an unusually violent 
shock, which produced the desired effect, and in a few 
minutes after the patient recovered his speech. He is 
now fully recovered, and expects to return to his post in 
a few days.’” 

Davip Forsyta. 

Edinburgh, 

Pray ing to tre Devil (Vol. > Pl 973. 351 .— 
The infamous “ Society of Bl: eh 8 was exposed 
in Dublin in 1738. One of its members, Peter 
Lens, a printer, in his examination, declared him- 
self a votary of the Devil; and acknowledged 
having offered up prayers to him, and publicly 
drunk to his health. See speech of Earl Granard, 
Friday, March 10, 1737-8. I copy from a paper 
of the period. R. C. Warpe. 
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